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League of Nations. It is our intention, by every means in 
our power, to insure its practical efficiency. It is our firm 
belief that through its instrumentality alone we can hope to 
insure that such miseries that the world has experienced 
during the last five years shall not be repeated and that a 
new era of international relationship shall dawn. 

"The League of Nations is an expression of the universal 
desire for saner methods of regulating affairs of mankind 
and provides machinery by which practical effect may be 
given the principles of international friendship and good 
understanding. The success of the labors of the peace con- 
ference is a good augury for the future of the League of 
Nations. For the first time an attempt was made to bring 
together under the auspices of the League representatives 
of governments, employees, and labor, and an advance ex- 
ceeding the results of the entire work of the previous quar- 
ter of a century has been made in the field of international 
action on industrial questions." 

Signor Ferraris, the Italian representative, urged the 
League at once to give its attention to reduction of the high 
costs of transportation and the high cost of living, and to 
consideration of the perils in which international finance 
finds itself; and the Brazilian representative, Ambassador 
da Cunha, noting the fact that he was the only representa- 
tive of the Americas present, pledged not only Brazil but 
Pan-America to loyal support of the League. 

THE ATTENDANCE SLIM 

Of all the major figures in drafting the treaty and form- 
ing the League, only one, Lloyd-George, was present at this 
opening session, and he as a spectator who came and went. 
Viscount Grey was an interested onlooker. By orders from 
Washington, conveyed through Ambassador Wallace, Amer- 
ican representation at the ceremony, even in a private, non- 
official capacity, was discouraged. There was no crush of 
applicants for admission to the room, and the mechanism 
started up with no "eclat," as the French would say. 

When the council adjourned, it was to meet in London, 
where its clerical staff is located temporarily. There seems 
to be some uncertainty now as to whether Geneva, after all, 
will be the headquarters of the League, advocates of Brus- 
sels having renewed their arguments. Until this important 
detail is definitely fixed, London will be the center of oper- 
ations. 

THE COMMISSION FOR THE SAAR BASIN 

The first official act of the League was the appointment 
of a commission to determine the frontiers of the Saar 
Basin, as provided for by Article 48, section 4, of the treaty. 
France and Germany have yet to name their delegates, but 
the council has chosen Colonel Wace, of the British army ; 
Major Lambert, of the Belgian, and Major Kobaish, of the 
Japanese army. Civilians, it will be noted, are lacking. 

THE IRISH REPUBLICS PROTEST 
The first formal protest coming before the League was 
that "from the elected government of the Irish Republic" 
against "the unreal English character of an international 
league of peace." The protestants charged that the League 
as constituted was "an engine of empire, designed to secure 
and perpetuate English hegemony throughout both hemi- 
spheres." 

CHILE AND BOLIVIA'S APPEAL 
Signs point to the joint appeal of Chile and Bolivia to the 
League for adjudication of the long-standing issues over 
boundary and the right of Bolivia to at least a corridor to 
the sea. Latin America as such, judging by her statesmen's 
utterances, is preparing to use the League as amply as she 
can. 



THE PRESIDENT, THE SENATE, THE 
PEOPLE, AND THE TREATY 

President Wilson to Democrats— Mr. 
Bryan's Advice 

Consideration of the treaty with Germany in the Senate 
was resumed December 20th, owing to the introduction by 
Senator Knox, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
a joint resolution repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United 
States and Germany. It went on the calendar and has not 
been discussed publicly by the Senators since and bids fair 
not to be. 

The same day Senator Underwood offered a resolution 
which called on the President of the Senate to appoint a 
committee of 10 Senators to consider ways and means of 
securing at the earliest possible moment the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Germany, and to report to the Sen- 
ate such a resolution of ratification as in their judgment 
would meet with the approval of not less than two-thirds of 
the members of the Senate. Failing to secure unanimous 
consent for consideration of this resolution, it went over 
under the rules, and the Christmas holiday adjournment 
came, making early consideration of this and all other phases 
of the problem impossible. 

When the Senate reassembled negotiations between the 
divergent groups were renewed, but with no substantial 
change in the attitude of the forces led by Senators Lodge 
and Hitchcock, but with pressure from the public for action 
steadily increasing; and thus the situation stood when the 
President's attitude was partially revealed by his letter sent 
to the Democratic party at its Jackson Day banquet This 
declaration, together with the somewhat divergent one of 
Mr. Bryan, stimulated renewed efforts to bring about com- 
promise between the Senators. 

PRESIDENT WILSON TO DEMOCRATS 

Following a long-time custom, leaders of the Democratic 
party and members of its national committee met in Wash- 
ington on January 8th to celebrate "Jackson Day" and to 
state for party and national consumption ruling ideas and 
ideals facing given contemporary facts. President Wilson, 
still being unable to leave his home, sent a letter, from which 
the following quotation is made. He said: 

"The United States enjoyed the spiritual leadership of the 
world until the Senate of the United States failed to ratify 
the treaty by which the belligerent nations sought to effect 
the settlements for which they had fought throughout the 
war. 

Withdrawal Inconceivable 

"It is inconceivable that at this supreme crisis and final 
turning point in the international relations of the whole 
world, when the results of the great war are by no means 
determined and are still questionable and dependent upon 
events which no man can foresee or count upon, the United 
States should withdraw from the concert of progressive and 
enlightened nations by which Germany was defeated and all 
similar governments (if the world be so unhappy as to con- 
tain any) warned of the certain consequences of any attempt 
of a like iniquity; and yet that is the effect of the course 
the Senate of the United States has taken with regard to 
the Treaty of Versailles. Germany is beaten, but we are 
still at war with her, and the old stage is reset for a repe- 
tition of the old plot. It is now ready for the resumption 
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of the old offensive and defensive alliances which made set- 
tled peace impossible. It is now open again to every sort of 
intrigue. 

"The old spies are free to resume their former abominable 
activities. They are again at liberty to make it impossible 
for governments to be sure what mischief is being worked 
among their own people, what internal disorders are being 
fomented. Without the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
there may be as many secret treaties as ever, to destroy the 
confidence of governments in each other, and their validity 
cannot be questioned. None of the objects we professed to 
be fighting for has been secured or can be made certain of 
without this nation's ratification of the treaty and its entry 
into the covenant. This nation entered the great war to 
vindicate its own rights and to protect and preserve free 
government. It went into the war to see it through to the 
end, and the end has not yet come. It went into the war to 
make an end of militarism, to furnish guarantees to weak 
nations, and to make a just and lasting peace. It entered it 
with noble enthusiasms. Five of the leading belligerents 
have accepted the treaty and formal ratifications will soon 
be exchanged. The question is whether this country will 
enter and enter wholeheartedly. If it does not do so, the 
United States and Germany will play a lone hand in the 
world. The maintenance of the peace of the world and the 
effective execution of the treaty depend upon the whole- 
hearted participation of the United States. I am not stating 
it as a matter of power. The point is that the United States 
is the only nation which has sufficient moral force with the 
rest of the world to guarantee the substitution of discussion 
for war. If we keep out of this agreement, if we do not 
give our guarantees, then another attempt will be made to 
crush the new nations of Europe. 

Rejects Senate's Action 

"I do not believe that this is what the people of this coun- 
try wish or will be satisfied with. Personally, I do not ac- 
cept the action of the Senate of the United States as the 
decision of the nation. I have asserted from the first that 
the overwhelming majority of the people of this country de- 
sire the ratification of the treaty, and my impression to that 
effect has recently been confirmed by the unmistakable evi- 
dences of public opinion given during my visit to seventeen 
of the States. I have endeavored to make it plain that if 
the Senate wishes to say what the undoubted meaning of 
the league is, I shall have no objection. There can be no 
reasonable objection to interpretations accompanying the act 
of ratification itself. But when the treaty is acted upon, I 
must know whether it means that we have ratified or re- 
jected it. We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must take it 
without changes which alter its meaning, or leave it, and 
then, after the rest of the world has signed it, we must face 
the unthinkable task of making another and separate kind 
of treaty with Germany. But no mere assertions with re- 
gard to the wish and opinion of the country are credited. 

A Solemn Referendum 

"If there is any doubt as to what the people of the country 
think on this vital matter, the clear and single way out is 
to submit it for determination at the next election to the 
voters of the nation, to give the next election the form of a 
great and solemn referendum, a referendum as to the part 
the United States is to play in completing the settlements of 
the war and in the prevention in the future of such outrages 
as Germany attempted to perpetrate. We have no more 
moral right to refuse now to take part in the execution and 
administration of these settlements than we had to refuse 
to take part in the fighting of the last few weeks of the war 
which brought victory and made it possible to dictate to 
Germany what the settlement should be. Our fidelity to our 
associates in the war is in question, and the whole future of 
mankind. It will be heartening to the whole world to know 
the attitude and purpose of the people of the United States." 

MR. BRYAN'S WAY OUT 
Mr. William J. Bryan, former Secretary of State, a practi- 
cal negotiator of treaties of peace and arbitration, a staunch 
advocate of the League of Nations, a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society, and a powerful personal factor in 



party and national politics, also was at this banquet and 
spoke, outlining a different policy from the President in 
some important details, though agreeing with him on gen- 
eral principles of party, national and international action. 
We quote from the more salient parts of his speech : 

"A democratic President was the spokesman of the United 
States in holding out to a war-worn world the hope of uni- 
versal peace, and he brought back from Paris the Covenant 
of the League of Nations that provides means for settling 
international disputes without resort to force. He did the 
best he could, and succeeded better than we had any right 
to expect, when we remember that he fought single-handed 
against the selfish interests of the world. 

"The Republican Party, in control of the Senate, instead 
of ratifying at once or promptly proposing changes that it 
deemed necessary, has fiddled while civilization has been 
threatened with conflagration. It could have adopted its 
reservations as well five months ago as later, but it per- 
mitted endless debate while suffering humanity waited. 

Facing Facts 

"The Democratic Senators stood with the President for 
ratification without reservation, and I stood with them, be- 
lieving that it was better to secure within the League, after 
it was established, any necessary changes than to attempt 
to secure them by reservations in the ratifying resolutions. 
But our plan has been rejected and we must face the situa- 
tion as it is. We must either secure such compromises as 
may be possible or present the issue to the country. The 
latter course would mean a delay of at least fourteen months, 
and then success only in case of our securing a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate. 

"We cannot afford, either as citizens or as members of the 
party, to share with the Republican Party responsibility for 
further delay ; we cannot go before the country on the issue 
that such an appeal would present The Republicans have 
a majority in the Senate, and therefore can by right dictate 
the Senate's course. Being in the minority, we cannot de- 
mand the right to decide the terms upon which the Senate 
will consent to ratification. Our nation has spent 100,000 
precious lives and more than twenty billions of dollars to 
make the world safe for democracy, and the one fundamen- 
tal principle of democracy is the right of the majority to 
rule. It applies to the Senate and to the House as well as 
to the people. According to the Constitution, a treaty is 
ratified by a two-thirds vote, but the Democratic Party can- 
not afford to take advantage of the constitutional right of 
a minority to prevent ratification. A majority of Congress 
can declare war. Shall we make it more difficult to con- 
clude a treaty than to enter a war? 

Congress and Self-determination 

"Neither can we go before the country on the issue raised 
by Article X. If we do not intend to impair the right of 
Congress to decide the question of peace or war when the 
time for action arises, how can we insist upon a moral obli- 
gation to go to war which can have no force or value except 
as it does impair the independence of Congress? We owe it 
to the world to join in an honest effort to put an end to war 
forever, and that effort should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

"A Democratic Party cannot be a party of negation; it 
must have a construction program. It must not only favor 
a League of Nations, but it must have a plan for the elec- 
tion of delegates and a policy to be pursued by those dele- 
gates. What plan can a Democratic Party have other than 
one that contemplates the popular election of those delegates, 
who, in the influence they will exert, will be next in impor- 
tance to the President himself? And what policy can the 
Democratic Party have within the League of Nations other 
than one of absolute independence and impartiality between 
the members of the League? Our nation's voice should at 
all times be raised in behalf of equal and exact justice be- 
tween nations as the only basis of permanent peace; it 
should be raised in defense of the right of self-determina- 
tion and in proclaiming a spirit of brotherhood as universal 
as the peace which we advocate." 
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ORGANIZATIONS DEMAND ACTION 

On January 13 spokesmen of civic, commercial, industrial, 
and religious organizations of the country, with, it is said, 
20,000,000 adherents, appeared in Washington and presented 
the appended statement to the President and to the Senate. 
Among the organizations represented were the American 
Rights League, the American Federation of Labor, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnse, the League to Enforce Peace, 
the Dairymen's League, the National Education Association, 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, the Church Peace 
Union, the World Alliance of Churches, the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the National Council of Women, the Na- 
tional Women's Christian Temperance Union, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation. 

Their "manifesto" said: 

"Washington, D. C, January 13, 1920. 
"To the President and to the Senate of the United States: 

"Peace is declared, but the United States is not a party 
to it. This nation helped to win the war and thus make 
peace possible, but the nation's treaty-making power, as yet, 
failed to ratify the treaty. 

"At this solemn and critical moment, when our honor be- 
fore the world is at stake, we met in Washington as the 
representatives of twenty-six national organizations which 
have expressed the carefully considered judgment of their 
millions of members by taking action in favor of the imme- 
diate ratification of the treaty of peace on a basis that will 
not require its renegotiation. It is to convey to you the 
imperative and overwhelming sentiment that supports this 
demand for ratification that has brought us to the national 
capital. 

"As we assemble, we observe with deep satisfaction that 
the spirit of compromise is steadily working and we assume 
that the President and Senators now desire in good faith to 
get together and ratify forthwith the treaty of peace with 
its league-of-nations covenant. 

"We represent organizations whose membership includes 
all parties and, speaking for them, we unhesitatingly aflirm 
that the country desires peace at once. 

"We urge immediate ratification, with such reservations 
as may secure in the Senate the necessary two-thirds, even 
though this may require from the treaty-making power the 
same spirit of self-denying sacrifice which won the war. 
The world should not wait longer for America to conclude 
peace." 

The document was handed to the President's secretary at 
the White House. At the Senate it was presented to Sen- 
ators Lodge and Hitchcock, as leaders of the largest and 
most distinct rival groups, and was supplemented by speeches 
from the delegation of Protestants, after which the Senators 
made non-committal speeches, indicating the precise state of 
the deadlock and the obstacles in the way of compromise. 

BI-PARTISAN NEGOTIATIONS GO ON 

For a fortnight following the Jackson Dinner there were 
many attempts at mediation between the absolute reserva- 
tionists, the "mild reservationists," and the group loyal to 
the President and standing for the treaty as drafted and 
presented to the Senate by him. 

On January 23 Senator Frelinghuysen, ispcaking for a 
group of Senators of both parties, issued a statement that 
they would not be bound by any compromise that Senator 
Lodge might make. The effect of this, for a few days, was 
to put an end to negotiations ; but pressure from within and 
without the Senate forced renewal of mediation tactics. 



THE TRIAL OF THE FORMER KAISER 

The Letter to Holland— The United States' 
Original Objections 

Article 227 of the Treaty of Versailles reads thus : 

The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign Wil- 
liam II of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a 
supreme offense against international morality and the sanc- 
tity of treaties. 

A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, 
thereby assuring him the guarantees essential to the right 
of defense. It will be composed of five judges, one appointed 
by each of the following Powers, namely, the United States 
of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to vindicating 
the solemn obligations of international undertakings and the 
validity of international morality. It will be its duty to fix 
the punishment which it considers should be imposed. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request 
to the Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to 
them of the ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on trial. 

This became the formal announcement of policy with the 
signing of the Treaty at Versailles, June 28, 1919. Since 
that time there has been considerable debate in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Holland, as well as in Germany, over the 
likelihood and the wisdom of an attempt to enforce this 
policy. In Great Britain especially there has been much 
dissent both on the grounds of equity and policy. But that 
finally the forces that included the article in the treaty have 
won their point and are determined to press it is shown by 
the following note sent to Holland, as coming from the Su- 
preme Council of the Allies. The United States' present 
position with respect to this action has yet to be announced 
officially ; but she opposed it when it was first broached. 

THE LETTER TO HOLLAND 
Following is the letter to Holland : 

"Pakis, January 15. 

"In notifying by these presents the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and Queen of Article 227 of the Treaty of Versailles, a 
copy of which is annexed, which came into force January 
10, the Powers have the honor to make known at the same 
time that they have decided to put into execution without 
delay this article. 

"Consequently the Powers address to the Government of 
the Netherlands an official demand to deliver into their hands 
William of Hohenzollern, former Emperor of Germany, in 
order that he may be judged. 

"Individuals residing in Germany against whom the Allied 
and Associated Powers have brought charges are to be de- 
livered to them under Article 228 of the peace treaty, and 
the former Emperor, if he had remained in Germany, would 
have been delivered under the same conditions by the Ger- 
man Government. 

"The Netherlands Government is conversant with the in- 
controvertible reasons which imperiously exact that pre- 
meditated violations of international treaties, as well as 
systematic disregard of the most sacred rules and rights of 
nations should receive as regards every one, including the 
highest placed personalities, special punishment provided by 
the peace congress. 

"The Powers briefly recall, among so many crimes, the 
cynical violation of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, the barbarous and pitiless system of hostage, depor- 
tation en masse, the carrying off of young girls from the 
city of Lille, who were torn from their families and deliv- 
ered defenseless to the worst promiscuity; the systematic 
devastation of entire regions without military utility, the 
submarine war without restriction, including inhuman aban- 



